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Afterthoughts of the Convention of 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


In reporting the dyestuff manufac- 
turer’s convention in our last issue it 
was not possible to discuss the expected 
results on account of lack of space. 
Every movement of this kind is the re- 
sult of either a revolution or evolution, 
sometimes of both. The war has fur- 
nished the revolutionary features and 
plain American progress has given the 
remaining impulse. 

There has been a steady development 
in our mental attitude and a desire on 
the part of both producer and consumer 
to break the shackles of trade custom 
that distinguished the dyestuff business 
from other industries. Up to now the 
entire business still reeked of Teuton- 
ism. The user of dyes and the buyer 
of dyed goods had a distrust of our new 
products and the methods of the wary 
dye speculator had made them suspi- 
cious of all connected with the business. 

The new organization, which will 
probably be called The Dye Associa- 
tion of America, will be in position to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween all interests concerned. The an- 
nual conventions, following the first on 
March 6th, will serve to promote unity 
in the industry itself, while the com- 
mittees will bring about better condi- 
tions respecting its outside relations. It 
will be an ideal state indeed when all 
the German-born influence has been 
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eradicated, when our factories are pro- 
gressing by their own initiative without 
referring to a single German precedent, 
when the dyer understands that the 
dyes made in this country need no 
apology and when the selling is on a 
basis comparable to other lines of manu- 
factured goods. These things are not 
dreams, they are done in other lines 
and can be done in the dyestuff indus- 
try, but will take time. 

To defeat these same objects is the 
ambition of every Kaiser lover in the 
world, hence much work remains to be 
done toward gaining the full moral sup- 
port of the mills, consumers and legis- 
lative bodies so we may be able to suc- 
cessfully combat the counter influences 
that are sure to be brought to bear on 
us. 

On the second day of the meeting it 
was suggested that a 50 per cent’ ad 
valorem duty was not too much to ask. 
We heartily agree with this, but must 
point out that the present administra- 
tion has always been opposed to a tariff 
for protection only. It also has been 
hinted that the most we may expect is 
to have the tangles and technicalities 
taken out of the present law—but that 
does not forbid our hoping for still bet- 
ter consideration in the future. 

The informal discussions of the sec- 
ond day also brought out the fact that 
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the revision of the patent laws is a 
very. weighty question, for which no 
one has given an entirely satisfactory 
answer so far. It makes no difference 
how we may be defeated and if every 
other breach is closed without paying 
sufficient attention to the question of 
patents our other work will have been 
in vain. 

It was suggested, in reference to the 
tariff law, that everyone try to figure 
how they could evade the law in case 
they were foreigners with such inten- 
tion and then send their scheme to the 
Board of Tariff Revision so the neces- 
sary precautions could be taken. This 
would work equally well with the ques- 
tion of patents but unfortunately there 
is no Board of Patent revision to take 
care of the matter. That does not pre- 
vent anyone from thinking out a plan 
and submitting it to the new associa- 
tion and, if practical, it will not be diffi- 
cult to bring it to the attention of the 
proper department in Washington. 


This concerted action in all matters 
cannot fail to accomplish more than the 
disunited efforts of individuals and on 
the same principle the matters dealt 
with must be those of wide scope and 
general interest without consuming time 
and effort on affairs affecting indi- 
viduals only. 


The dealers feel that they should fig- 
ure more prominently in the organiza- 
tion, as it is they who come into actual 
contact with the consumer. They are 
the ones in the first line trenches and 
on whom it is depended to do the real 
work of distribution. With the larger 
houses the factory element is usually 
quite distinct from the selling organiza- 
tion, and we fail to see any real distinc- 
tion between the sales department of a 
manufacturing company and an inde- 
pendent dealer handling the goods of 
another manufacturer. 


Fortunately, provision has been made 
for representation of the associate 
membership on certain committees, and 
their wishes will at least be known. 


Generally it is the consumer, aided 
by the representative of the selling com- 
pany, whose demands for better goods 
improve the quality of the manufac- 
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tured product or rather force the im- 
provement. The products of any 
manufacturer are generally improved 
when competition forces such a change 
or when the sales force demands it. 
The consumer, dealer or salesman can- 
not be ignored. They always have 
been and will.continue to be the great- 
est factors on the side of progress, and 
we earnestly hope that in the new asso- 
ciation the leaders will recognize these 
tacts. 


Latest Developments in American 
Dyestuffs 

Many American factories are now 
experimenting with Rhodamine B,and 
it is predicted that we soon shall see it 
on the market. With a price around 
$60 per Ib. for the concentrated type 
this is certainly an attractive field, but 
the entrance of several makers into 
competition will doubtless lower the 
price. 
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Official Report of Convention of 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


(Continued from last week) 


Address of Mr. H. Gardner McKerrow 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the 
Convention: When the suggestion was 
first made that the dyestuff manufac- 
turers and dealers of this country 
should be invited to take part in this 
convention, the central idea which 
prompted the move was that of the 
advisability of devising some means for 
the standardization of American dyes. 


As the preparations for this meet- 
ing progressed, however, the initial idea 
expanded considerably until it became 
apparent that the first and most ad- 
visable step to be taken was to form 
a commercial association representing 
the dyestuff industry as a whole, and 
having under its care and jurisdiction 
not only the question of standardiza- 
tion, but other collateral questions of 
equally great importance to the indus- 
try, such as questions of tariff patent 
law as affecting the dyestuff industry, 
arbitration of disputes, protection of 
contracts and other matters which, as 
the new industry becomes of more and 
more importance, call for treatment of 
an authoritative nature in the interests 
of all rather than the individualistic 
attention from diverse and divided in- 
terests which is all that such questions 
have received hitherto. 

This, therefore, gentlemen, will be 
the first matter to be brought to your 
attention, the question as to whether 
we shall form a National Dyestuffs 
Association, and if so, the form it shall 
take, the duties it shall assume and 
the character of its government. It 
would appear that the right time to 
effect such a central organization is 
during the infancy of the industry, for 
it is then that the interests of all fac- 
tors, both large and small, can be most 
equitably safeguarded and that the fun- 
damental basis of its ultimate control 
can be established under such condi- 
tions as will best adjust themselves 
automatically to whatever its future 
growth may be. 

As regards standardization, no very 
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definite conception as to how this could 
best be done was available at that time, 
but as the responses to the original 
invitation were almost without excep- 
tion of an approving, and even an en- 
thusiastic nature, and as they came 
from a very large proportion of those 
actively engaged in the industry, the 
idea began to take shape, and a great 
deal of expression of opinion took 
place; many experts in the dyestuff 
business were consulted; and others 
who had been identified with ques- 
tions of standardization in other lines 
of industry were asked for their ideas, 


While the general idea of standardi- 
zation was almost universally admitted 
to be something which it was eminently 
desirable to accomplish, a considerable 
conflict of opinion developed. By some 
it was characterized as an “iridescent 
dream,” an ideal which is too far be- 
yond our reach to attain; by others as 
a proposal which led to such compli- 
cations and difficulties as to make it 
impossible of practical fulfilment; and 
still others did not hesitate to say that 
it was perfectly feasible and could be 
developed and carried out on perfectly 
proper and scientific lines if it was ap- 
proached with an open mind and in 
a proper spirit. 


The opposition to it may be roughly 
classified as of three kinds,—first that 
of the man who honestly believes that 
it cannot be done, and in this regard 
I would remind you gentlemen, that it 
certainly was done by the German dye- 
stuff manufacturers, and if it could be 
done by them, there is no conceivable 
reason why it cannot be done by Amer- 
ican manufacturers. We have at the 
present time a complete list of probably 
less than one hundred aniline colors 
made in this country and these are 
for the most part of well recognized 
standard types, whereas it must be 
remembered that the standardization 
of German dyes included a line of up- 
wards of one thousand colors, inclu- 
ding not only distinct homogenous 
colors in themselves but a vast variety 
of compounds and mixtures and shades. 
It would not seem to be impossible, 
therefore, that at this stage of the 
development of the industry some et- 
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the founda- 


fective means of 
tions for a system of standardization 


laying 


could be accomplished which would 
adjust itself to the future growth of 
the industry. 

It is not suggested that in establish- 
ing such a line of standards under the 
authorization of the National Associa- 
tion that the very highest types and 
strengths of colors produced should be 
adopted, to which all manufacturers 
would be expected to conform, but that 
an average, working standard, which 
would be within the reach of all manu- 
facturers honestly endeavoring to pro- 
duce reliable goods, should be devised. 
It is quite possible that some offerings 
may run ten or even twenty per cent. 
higher than this standard, in which case 
the material offered would be worth 
relatively more money,while other of- 
ferings might be ten or twenty per 
cent. below the standard, in which case 
the manufacturer would be entitled to 
the value represented by his material 
or would be impelled to improve his 
method of production so as to reach 
the trade standard. 


It is to be borne in mind further 
that it is practically indispensable to the 
purposes of the United States Govern- 
ment that some form of standardization 
should be adopted for the purposes of 
assessing and levying duties on im- 
ported colors. 


Wherever this duty takes the form 
of a specific rate, that is to say an impost 
of so much per pound, the question 
of the degree of concentration is im- 
mediately raised. There must be a 
starting point which the Government 
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can adopt and against which importa- 
tions can be compared for the purpose 
of determining the degree of concen- 
tration. It has been shown by past 
experience that dyestuffs can be im- 
ported of four and five times the con- 
centration of ordinary recognized trade 
standards, and yet these importations 
carry no higher specific rate per pound 
than the trade standards as recognized 
before the war, thus defeating a very 
large proportion of the protective in- 
tent of the act. It is certain that if 
the dyestuff industry does not devise 
some means of standardization which 
the Government can adopt, an attempt 
to do this will be made by the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington. Would 
it not be far better, therefore, for the 
industry to devise a method of stand- 
ardization which will be satisfactory 
to the Government, which will protect 
the interests of the dyestuff manufac- 
turers and dealers, and which will, at 
the same time, also protect the interests 
of the consumers of dyestuffs, rather 
than leave it entirely to the functions 
of the Bureau of Standards, which 
would necessarily act in a more or less 
arbitrary way and simply with a view 
to facilitating the assessment of duties 
on imported dyes? 

Another species of opposition to the 
question of standardization has been 
from the purely technical interests in 
contradistinction to the practical in- 
terests. These gentlemen seem to be 
opposed to the idea chiefly on the 
ground that it has never been done 
hitherto and therefore that it is not 
amenable to accomplishment. This is 
the kind of opposition which inevitably 
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confronts all new movements of this 
kind, and which can be safely left to 
take its proper place in the final con- 
sideration of the question. 


A much more dangerous and insidi- 
ous opposition is that of those elements 
which seem to think that it is not to 
their interest to see any method of 
standardization adopted for American 
dyestuffs. Whether this is actuated 
by a belief that they themselves will 
establish and provide a standard to 
which all other makers will be com- 
pelled to align themselves or go out 
of business, or whether they have even 
more ulterior motives, and have an un- 
expressed idea of keeping the American 
dyestuff industry in a chaotic and con- 
fused condition and thus render it a 
fertile field for re-exploitation in the 
interests of the German dyestuff manu- 
facturers when normal conditions are 
restored, is a question that should 
be carefully considered and guarded 
against. 


Whether it is feasible or not to es- 
tablish a method of standardization on 
the outline suggested is entirely in the 
hands of you gentlemen to determine. 


There is one thing, however, that can 
be accomplished. Such a Bureau of 
Standardization as might become one 
of the influential factors in the new 
dyestuff organization could effectively 
operate at least as a bureau of which 
I will call, for the want of a better 
term, registration. To it could be sub- 
mitted types of the colors made by the 
American dyestuff makers as represent- 
ing the standards which they propose 
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to follow. These could be definitely 
tabulated and filed, and any consumer 
purchasing dyestuffs represented to be 
offered under the scale of standards 
adopted by the National Association 
would have the right to submit a sam- 
ple of the delivery made for authori- 
tative comparison with the original type 
standard as offered by the maker in 
the registry of the bureau. If the de- 
livery should prove to be inferior to 
the type sample, it would be within 
the province of the Bureau of Stand- 
ardization to call the attention of the 
manufacturer to that fact so that he 
might have an opportunity to correct 
his process and to make such allowance 
as would be proper to the consumer who 
had received the delivery, something 
which all reputable manufacturers 
would gladly seize an opportunity of 
doing. If, however, there should be 
a maker of dyestuffs who persistently 
made inferior deliveries and who re- 
fused to be bound by the original type 
deposited with the Bureau of Standard- 
ization, it would then be within the 
province of the National Association 
to expel such a maker from mem- 
bership, and to cause him to lose his 
standard before the dyestuff consuming 
public. 

This would in itself tend to eliminate 
the dishonest manufacturer and dealer, 
and it would overcome the evil from 
which the industry has suffered as re- 
gards inferior export deliveries which 
during the past year has done more 
to injure the reputation of American 
dyestuffs in foreign countries than any 
other one thing. 
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It is suggested that a copyrighted 
name and insignia should be adopted 
which all members of the association in 
good standing shall be entitled to use 
on their letterheads, billheads, on their 
advertisements, or elsewhere, which 
shall be a badge of quality and which 
will so come to be regarded by the 
consumer. 

This is all that I need to say in the 
way of suggestion on the question of 
standardization, and I can safely leave 
it to you gentlemen to offer such sug- 
gestions as may occur to you, based 
on your own experience, with a view 
to. devising some proper means for 
evolving a method of procedure which 
is universally recognized to be a desir- 
able, and even an indispensable thing, 
with a view to the permanent estab- 
lishment of our industry as an asset 
in American industrial life. 

On the question of arbitration, this 
again is something which is essentially 
collateral to the question of standardi- 
zation. Our courts have been con- 
gested with disputed cases during the 
past three years, practically all of them 
based on claims that deliveries have 
not equaled samples offered. In some 
cases these claims have been made in 
good faith; in others they have been 
just as evidently made in bad faith 
and in order to offset the conditions 
caused by a falling market or to ob- 
tain discounts to which the purchasers 
were not entitled. At present the only 
way of adjusting these is through pro- 
cesses of law, and to this there is no 
limit of time or expense involved. 

If the two parties to a dispute see 
fit to voluntarily refer the question at 
issue to an authoritative central organi- 
zation and to submit the respective 
merits of the dispute to this body with 
the knowledge that the claims will be 
quickly and authoritatively settled, a 
vast amount of time and expense will 
be saved, not only to the dyestuff dealer 
but to the consumer. 

Of course, this all predicates the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Standardi- 
zation under the aegis of the National 
Association which will be composed of 
business men and chemists who would 
be absolutely impartial and whose oper- 
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ations would be above suspicion and 
entirely confidential. It is not to be 
believed that such a body could not 
be organized from the ranks of the 
dyestuff industry; the outlook for the 
industry would be dark indeed if it 
should prove to be impossible. 

Another issue closely allied to the 
questions of standardization and arbi- 
tration of disputes is the one of the 
protection of contracts. The same 
body could very properly be invested 
with an adjudicating power as regards 
the protection of contracts. This is a 
question which is going to be of vital 
and widespread interest when condi- 
tions begin to attain normality, even 
if it has not become an active factor 
in the business as yet. 


In the panic stricken times of 1915 
and 1916, the color consuming indus- 
tries were willing to sign contracts at 
almost any price, some of these con- 
tracts running for periods of two and 
three years from that date. Now a con- 
tract is not a contract unless it is equally 
binding on all parties thereto, and the 
difficulty is that a great many con- 
tracting parties only desire to be bound 
by a contract while it still operates in 
their favor. As soon as the market 
falls and prices range lower, they are 
apt to demand to be released altogether 
from the contract, or to have it ad- 
justed so as to correspond with the 
new conditions. Where the manufac- 
turer can do this without loss to him- 
self by reason of his ability to buy his 
raw materials at lower cost, it is un- 
doubtedly commercial wisdom for him 
to do so; where, however, the manu- 
facturer has committed himself in good 
faith to other contracts on his part for 
raw materials, to which he is compelled 
to adhere, a breach of contract on the 
part of his customer at once works 
manifest injustice to him. 

If, therefore, there is a central au- 
thoritative board in which both the dye- 
stuff manufacturers and the consumers 
have confidence, to which the merits 
of such a dispute as regards contracts 
could be submitted, shorn of endless 
litigation and limitless expense, it 
would be of unquestionable value to 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Regarding Editorial Policy 


I" has been brought to our attention 
that certain dealers in dyestuffs have 
misinterpreted the spirit of some of the 
editorial comments which have ap- 
peared in these columns relative to the 
ethics, or rather lack of ethics, shown 
by some persons and firms engaged in 
the dyestuff industry. 

From the comments which have 
reached us it would appear that the 
spirit of these editorials has been mis- 
understood. Because of the fact that 
we have condemned in no uncertain 
terms many unbusinesslike and un- 
scrupulous practices which have been 
prevalent in the trade and because it 
has in most cases been the small dealer 
or broker who has been guilty of these 
practices, it would appear that other 
dealers whose business methods and 
morals are above reproach have taken 
our criticism to apply to all those who 
are not actual manufacturers. 

This is very far from our intention. 
All of our editorials condemning un- 
scrupulous business methods have been 
directed at the methods themselves and 
in no sense at any class of persons or 
concerns. In other words, it is the in- 
dividual or concern who dilutes or adul- 
terates his product, who delivers goods 
not in accordance with samples submit- 
ted and who misrepresents his goods in 
any one of the countless different meth- 
ods we have known to be used—it is 
this person or concern whom we con- 
demn. 

There are manufacturers—chiefly, it 
must be admitted, small manufacturers 
—who have been fully as guilty in this 
respect as have some of the brokers 
who are most commonly mentioned 
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when methods of this sort are dis- 
cussed. Such manufacturers are open 
to even more serious criticism than are 
the brokers because of the fact that 
they actually make the product which 
they offer for sale and hence can in no 
possible manner be excused for not 
knowing exactly what this product is, 
In the case of some brokers, on the 
other hand, it is possible that careless- 
ness or lack of technical knowledge may 
have caused them to honestly believe 
they were selling a certain grade of 
goods when in fact it was something 
decidedly inferior. 

In view of the above facts we wish 
to take this opportunity to correct any 
misapprehension which may have ex- 
isted in the minds of our dealer and 
broker friends. We shall continue as 
in the past to condemn most strenuously 
all practices which in our opinion tend 
to bring the dyestuff industry into disre- 
pute and shall expose, without hesita- 
tion, individuals or firms guilty of such 
practices whenever we can obtain con- 
clusive proof of their wrongdoing, but 
we wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we are in no sense condemning any 
particular class of interests in the pro- 
fession. Every individual or firm con- 
nected with the dyestuff industry knows 
perfectly well whether or not he is 
guilty of unscrupulous business prac- 
tices. If he is, then our editorials con- 
demning such practices are directed at 
him. If he is not, then they do not 
concern him in the least save as they are 
an effort on our part to make his com- 
petitors live up to the standard of busi- 
— integrity which he sets for him- 
self. 


Address of Mr. H. Gardner 
McKerrow 


(Continued from page 7) 


all parties, and its decisions, besides 
being rendered with reasonable prompt- 
ness, would necessarily be based on 
commercial considerations of equity, 
rather on the abstruse and mystifying 
construction of law. 


One of the most important points 
for consideration by this convention 
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is the question of an adequate degree 
of protection to be afforded to the in- 
dustry by the United States Govern- 
ment. We have with us today repre- 
sentatives of the United States Tariff 
Commission, and Dr. Grinnell Jones 
will address us later, and give us some 
idea of the work that this Commission 
has already done, and proposes to do, 
to effect a tariff which shall insure 
the industry against extinction when 
the present disturbed conditions are 
past. 

Whether the present rates of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem and 5 cents per pound 
specific on finished dyestuffs and 15 
cents ad valorem and 2% cents per 
pound specific on intermediates is suf- 
ficient to enable the industry to meet 
post bellum competition is a question 
on which the United States Tariff 
Commission would like the expression 
of opinion of those engaged in the 
industry. 

There are other features of the 
present tariff law as applying to dye- 
stuffs which are unquestionably unwise, 
and are a menace to its permanent ex- 
istence. I refer to the provision that 
after five years from the passage of 
the act in 1916, if the President should 
find that 60 per cent. of all the dyestuff 
requirements of the country were not 
made in the United States, he could 
arbitrarily by proclamation annul and 
cancel the specific rate of duty, and 
furthermore, that in any event after 
five years from the passage of the act, 
one-fifth of the specific rate shall be 
automatically dropped until at the end 
of another five-year period, the entire 
specific rate shall have been eliminated. 
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How the estimation of whether 60 
per cent. of the dyestuff requirements 
of the country shall be calculated 
involves a number of technical and in- 
tricate questions on which we shall 
doubtless hear something today, and 
into which I shall not go at this time. 
It is, however, clear that the existence 
of these stipulations does not tend to 
encourage the investment of the best 
and most permanent kind of capital. 
With the possibility of the wiping out 
of a large measure of the protection 
at present in effect, constantly in view, 
conservative capital looking for per- 
manent investment will necessarily 
hesitate before committing itself to the 
support of the industry, and will leave 
the exploitation of the undertaking to 
the more undesirable and speculative 
kind of capital willing to take chances 
of quick and large returns during the 
period when such a condition exists. 

The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion has expressed the desire of co- 
operating closely with an authoritative 
trade organization representing the 
dyestuff industry as a whole, and I 
think we shall find that the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission who are 
with us today are quite prepared to 
give us all the encouragement we can 
expect that when the judgment of the 
trade is fully expressed, our interests 
will be safely guarded against unfair 
competition by those seeking to regain 
control of this market. 

The question of patents as affecting 
dyestuffs also is a matter of interest, 
and on this point also we shall have 
some information today from a gentle- 
man who has made a close study of 


United States Conditioning & Testing Co. 
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the question and is eminently qualified 
to speak on this subject. 

There will undoubtedly be other is- 
sues raised during this meeting which 
will, I hope, bring forth an exchange 
of opinion and which will be of bene- 
fit to our industry, but there is one 
question, not especially peculiar to our 
industry but which constitutes a dis- 
tinct menace to our industrial life in 
many lines, on which I hope this con- 
vention will give some unmistakable 
expression of opinion—that of the use 
of bribery to effect sales, and to secure 
monopoly of control which otherwise 
would not be available. It has been 
distinctly and characteristically a Ger- 
man practice, and has prostituted the 
dyeing industry not only in this coun- 
try but in all other industrial centres, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Rus- 
sia. It has been one of the insidious 
and pernicious methods by which the 
world-wide German domination of the 
dyestuff industry has been built up. 
While enlightened nations have been 
effecting legislation to eliminate unfair 
competition, it has eaten at the very 
root of the underlying idea, that of 
regulating the conditions of trade so 
that the small merchant may have an 
equal right of existence and to the 
profitable continuance of his business 
as the large merchant. It has been a 
festering sore, the more dangerous in 
that it has necessarily been secret and 
unseen, which calls for a drastic and 
ruthless application of the knife. 

It is not amenable to defence, and 
the only reasons for its continued ex- 
istence are that there are some influ- 
ences which see their own self-interest 
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involved in its retention, or that we are 
too timid to recognize its existence and 
to take a firm stand on the side of 
right and justice. In that it cancels 
the reward of merit and frustrates the 
rightful development of true progress, 
it is unfair, unmoral and un-American, 
and the influence of this proposed asso- 
ciation cannot be exercised in any more 
righteous direction than in the destruc- 
tion of this baneful disease which has 
been imposed on our industrial body. 
This, gentlemen, is-a brief outline 
of the ideas which have actuated the 
calling of this convention, and I com- 
mend them to you with all reservation, 
and as being simply an individual ex- 
pression of opinion, believing that the 
exercise of your good sense and busi- 
ness intelligence will work out a line 
of development which will make our 
new industry, created so successfully, 
and with such unparalleled prompt- 
ness, a permanent and valuable asset 
of our industrial life, with the interests 
of all, both large and small, and 
whether manufacturer or dealer, prop- 
erly and fairly considered and safe- 
guarded against unfair discrimination 
and competition from any source either 
inside or outside our own ranks. 


The full report of the Organization 
Committee and the names of those who 
attended the convention will be found 
on pages 12, 13, 14 and 15. 


A Substitute for Rhodamine 

Phloxine is the nearest substitute for 
Rhodamine that is made here at pres- 
ent. The quality is beyond criticism 
but the quantity is limited. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


In the establishment of this department 
it is our desire to help the consumer in 
buying his products direct from the manu- 
facturer or reliable dealer. Accordingly 
all questions relative to source of supply 
will be answered to the best of our ability 
in an impartial way. 

Furthermore, we propose to help in any 
difficulties that consumers may be having 
with dyes and chemical products providing 
that questions do not involve simply tests, 
which can be readily obtained from those 
who specialize in such work. 

We hope that the consumer will not 
hesitate in making use of the department, 
for all questions relative to processes, etc., 
will receive the personal attention of a 
chemist who is fully qualified to handle 
the subject. 





A Color Base 


Question :—What is a color base and 
what may they be used for? 

Answer :—A color base is the active 
part of a basic dye, that is, the coloring 
matter that remains after the removal 
of the acid. As it still retains the 
power of uniting with acids it may be 
used for making new varieties of dyes. 
The principal combinations are with the 
acids of fats, oils and resins and occa- 
sionally with Phenol. The bases are 
also used in the manufacture of print- 
ing inks, typewriter ribbons and carbon 
paper. 


Soluble Blue 


Soluble Blue, not the solubule Prus- 
sian Blue, but what was also known as 
Paper Blue or Water Blue, derived 
from Rosaniline, is just beginning to 
make its appearance. The red shades 
of this product are in demand by laund- 
ties and paper mills for blueing whites. 
It requires to be acidulated, as the color 
is destroyed by alkalies and soap. Silk 
throwsters also use this dye as a stain 
which will wash out readily. 


Oil Soluble Colors 

Oil soluble colors in a variety of 
shades are now obtainable. They are 
extensively used by makers of wood 
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stains, printing and lithographic inks, 
varnishes, lacquers, soaps, candles, ete. 


Crystal Violet 


Crystal Violet, otherwise known as 
Violet 6B, fills a need not covered by 
Methyl Violet. ‘This is the only variety 
of basic violet which can successfully 
be used to make copying typewriter rib- 
bons. 


Acid Green G G 


Acid Green G G is now obtainable in 
paste form as is also Fast Acid Violet 
10B. - As these are both particularly 
difficult products to dry the saving in 
this expense compensates for the slight 
trouble in handling. The shades are 
both clear and brilliant and in no way 
inferior to the foreign types. 


Eosine for Lakes 


Eosine for lakes and inks is being 
turned out in good quality. There 
never was much sale of Eosine as a 
dye for textiles on account of its slight 
resistance to light, but for its particular 
uses had no real competitors. 


Fast Scarlets 


Direct Fast Scarlets and _ Pinks, 
which resist strong acids, are likely to 
have their effect on the market before 
long. There is quite a demand for reds 
superior to the Congo Red which never 
pleased anyone, and these new products 
meet a real need. 


Do not be disappointed if the re- 
ply to your query misses the imme- 
diate issue. You will find it taken 
care of in the next number of the 
Reporter. 


Nebraska Potash Production 


Nebraska’s daily production of potash 
runs from 450 to 500 tons, and the out- 
put is increasing as rapidly as new 
potash-plants are constructed. 
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This potash is extracted from the nu- 
merous alkali lakes of northwestern 
Nebraska. The potash industry 
in Nebraska is less than two years old. 
So high is the brine content of the alkali 
lakes that the potash product ranges 
from three to five times the content of 
the product Germany shipped to us in 
the years gone by. One of the large 
petash plants is located at Antioch, which 
three years ago was a mere flag station 
with a cattle chute for the convenience of 
the cattle-raisers of that section. To- 
day it is a thriving little city of 1,500 
people, with electric lights, telephones, 
post-office facilities, and a newspaper. 
There are four such mills in active opera- 
tion in Sheridan County, with three or 
four others under way, and new com- 
panies are being formed every day. Some 
of the alkali lakes are owned outright by 
the potash companies; others are leased 
from the owners upon a royalty basis. 
The State of Nebraska owns many thou- 
sands of acres of school lands, which are 
leased on a 6 per cent. basis, and the rev- 
enues derived therefrom used for public- 
school purposes. ‘There are numerous 
alkali lakes upon these school lands, and 
the State is leasing them on a royalty 
basis, the royalty averaging 12 per cent. 
It is expected that within the next year 
the school fund will profit at the rate of 
several thousands of dollars a day from 
potash royalties. Until the discovery 
that these bitter-water lakes were rich 
in potash they were deemed a_ great 
nuisance by cattlemen of that section. 
They covered vast areas, the water was 
unfit for use, and in times of storm cattle 
drifted into them and mired down, 
perishing miserably. To-day the ranch- 
man who has an alkali lake upon his 
ranch need not worry about the price of 
cattle—his fortune is as good as made. 
For instance, Krause Brothers, near 
Antioch, are profiting at the rate of from 
$1,100 to $1,300 a day from royalties 
received on potash produced from only 
one lake on their ranch. And they have 
other lakes not yet developed. Three 
years ago the United States manufac- 
tured less than 5 per cent. of the potash 
used therein. To-day we are producing 

5 per cent., and Nebraska is producing 
20 per cent. of that.—Literary Digest. 
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Temporary Officers 

Chairman, Frank Hemingway of New 
York City. 

Secretary, C. Cyril Bennett, a_pub- 
lisher, New York City. 

Treasurer, C. D. Jenkinson of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

Organization Committee: Dr. J. Mer- 
ritt Matthews of New York; L. A. Ault 
of Cincinnati; August Merz of New 
York; W. S. Woodward, T. N. Hynd- 
man, H. Gardner McKerrow and S. R. 
David. 


Report of the Organization 
Committee 


The Organization Committee appointed 
by the Chairman of the convention of the 
Dye ‘stuff Manufacturers of America duly 
met and organized by electing Dr. J. M. 
Matthews as Chairman of the Organiza- 
tion Committee. 

The matters submitted to the Organi- 
zation Committee by the convention have 
been duly considere sd and the Committee 
recommends that it be continued in power 
until the first annual meeting in order that 
the various details of me mbe rship, in 
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corporation, committees, etc., may receive 
proper attention. It suggests that the 
convention adopt the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the Organization 
Committee appointed by the Chair- 
man be empowered to continue 
to act as such until the first an- 
nual meeting of the association with 
power to 

1. Prepare and file a certificate of 

incorporation ; 

2. Prepare By-laws for submis- 

sion at the annual meeting; 

8. Arrange the time and place of 
the annual meeting; 

1. Entertain and pass upon ap- 
plications for membership ; 

. Confer with the Tariff Com- 
mission and report at the an- 
nual meeting. 

And be it Further Resolved that 
the temporary Chairman, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer elected by 
this convention continue to act as 
such until the annual meeting. 

The Organization Committee further 
suggests as a matter to be considered by 
the convention, the name of “DYE- 
STUFFS ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 


ICA” as the name of this association. 


or 


Representative Concerns Present 
at the Conference 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., N. Y. C. 
J. O. Hasson, Mgr.; W. S. Woodrow, 
Eastern Mer. 

J. Early Wood, Inc., 21 Platt St., N. 
Y.C. Robt. B. Barnett, J. Early, Jr. 

The Meth-O-Lene Co., Inc., 81 Fulton 
St, N. Y. C. (Tatamy, Pa.) Frank S. 
Bache. 

The L. B. Fortner Co., 36-38 Straw- 
berry St., Phila., Pa. Louis B. Fortner. 

Dana & Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
E. C. Hull. 

Bowring & Co., 17 Battery Place, N. 
Y.C. Frank E. Morgan, Chemical Dept. 

Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc., 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Clarence K. 
Simon, President; Morris Simon. 

John D. Lewis, Providence, R. I. 
Stephan. 

The Caleo Chemical Co., 141 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. J. H. Cockroft, Boston 
representative; F. Miller Fargo, Jr., 


Sales Mgr., Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Mr. 
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New York Commercial, 22-24 Vesey 
St., N. Y. C. E. G. Erikson. 

The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
N. Y. C. Herbert G. Sidebottom, Tech- 
nical Service Mgr.; D. W. Jayne, Mgr. 
Chemical Dept. 

Dicks, David Co., Inc., 302 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Frank Hartley (146 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass.) and Albert David. 

U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co., 340- 
344 Hudson St., N. Y. C. Edw. Wallace 
Pierce. 

E. Puigdengolas, S. C., 299 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Luis Guillo, representative. 
Also Barcelona, Spain. 

Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 55-57 Frank- 
lin St., N. Y. C. James F. Hurley. 

Geo. H. Morrill Co., Norwood, Mass. 
O. L. Peabody, Olney P. Anthony, Chief 
Chemical Staff. 

Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Boston, 
Mass., and 160 Franklin St., N. Y. C. 
Controlled by British Dyes, Ltd., Lon- 
don; Norman W. Teale, Sec’y-Treas; 
Jas. Turner, Vice-Pres. 

Holland Aniline Co., Holland, Mich. 
J. F. Quinlan, B. P. Donnelly. 

Stubner Chemical Works, 
Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sachs, Chief Chemist. 

The Althouse Chemical Co., Reading, 


833-839 
a 


Pa. C. Scott Althouse. 
Percival Thomas, Jr., representing 
American Dyewood Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


John J. White, New Brunswick, N. J. 

United Oil & Chemical Corp., 61 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Randolph Norris 
Shreve, Works Mgr., and Mr. Ruhm and 
Mr. Chas. S. Wherly. 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., 17 
Battery Place, N. Y. C. H. F. Case, E. 
G. Sleeper. 

Bureau of Standards, Washington. Ir- 
win G. Priest. 

Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Dept. of Commerce. L. F. 
Schmeckebier. 

Fuerst Bros. & Co., 2-4 Stone St., N. 
Y. C. Samuel Levinson. 

Newport Chemical Works, Ine., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Stanley Shultz, L. I. 


Holdredge. 

Certified Chemical 
mouth St., Brookliyn. 
Treas. 


Corp., 246 Ply- 
H. O. Britton, 
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The Heller & Merz Co., Newark, N. J. 
August Merz. 

Fisher Chemical Co., Dealer. 
Spencer Fuller, Salesman. 

Grannel Jones, Chemist for U. S. Tar- 
iff Commission. 

Metal Disintegrating Co., 3 So. Wil- 
liam St., N. Y. C. S. G. Schatzberg. 

Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter. Harry 
J. Schnell, Gen. Mgr.; Sidney W. Dean, 
Editorial Dept. 

Fred Wetzel & Co., Clifton, N. J. C. 
Tolpfer. 

Dye Exchange Corp., N. Y. C. Brad- 
ford Webster, 141 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Peerless Color Co., Inc., Bound Brook, 
N. J. R. W. Cornelison, Se.D., Pres 
and Gen. Mgr.; W. H. Fieldhause, 176 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Essex Aniline Works, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. Mr. H. W. Hyde, President. 

American Color Mfg. Co., Passaic, N. 
J. Elvin H. Killheffer, Pres. and Treas. 

Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
N. Y.C. E. O. Patz, Pres. and Mgr. 

Textile Colorist, 607 Lafayette Bldg., 
Phila., Pr. Emil Frank, Mgr. 

Holliday-Kemp Co., Inc., 90 William 
St., N. Y. C. Hugh J. McGrane,. Vice- 
Pres.; Cornelius Tuynman, Director. 

Logwood Products Corp., 116 Broad- 
way, N. Y.C. S.C. De La Garza. 

Myron Drew Reeser, American Dye- 
stuff Reporter. 

Journal of Commerce, 32 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Harold S. Johnson. 

American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
580 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

The Bayer Co., Inc., 117 Hudson St., 
N. Y. C. Dr. Robert J. Pabst, Rensse- 
laer, N. Y.; Herman C. A. Seebohm, 
Treas. 


Carl 
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Sizing Specialty Co., 26 Florence St, 
Jersey City. Alfred Spice. 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. James T. Pardee, Vice-Pres. and 


Secy., 1020 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, 0, 


Edward S. Chapin, Consulting Chem- f 


ist, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
U.S. Dye Products Co., Inc., 801 Ver- 
non Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Hide & Leather, published by Jacob- J 


sen Publishing Co., Chicago, I]. 


Western Aniline Products Co., Ham- 


mond, Ind. T. C. McCall, President. 
Delta Chemical Co., 258 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. J. F. Hollywood. 
The Chemical Engineer, 118 E. 28th 
St., N. Y. C. Laurance T. Clark, Editor. 
Edward: E. Rice & Co., 620 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
E. M. & F. Waldo, 11 Broadway, N. 
Y. C. Edward M. Waldo. 
John I. Solomon, friend of Mr. Kaye. 
The Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


A. Brooking Davis, Chemical Director; | 


E. A. Ault. 

Cosmic Aniline Works, Inc., 8 W. 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Carl Katzenstein. 

Walter B. Walker, Editor, 17 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Takamine Laboratory, Inc., Equitable 
Bldg., N. Y. C. Ralph L. Reynolds. 

Manhattan Trading Corp., 2 Rector 
St., N. Y. C. E. R. J. Graf, Pres. and 
Treas. 

Dunker & Perkins, 287 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston, Mass. Chas. H. Dunker, Eugene 
C. Perkins. 

Stanley Aniline Chemical Works, Lock 
Haven, Pa. Dr. I. V. Stanley Stanis- 
laus, Pres. 

Cambridge Color & Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. W. J. Beattie. 





United Chemical Products Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Middlesex Aniline Co., Inc., 732 Sing- 
er Bldg., N. Y. C. Lincoln, N. J. A. 
R. Curtin, Secy.; A. R. Kreuger, Supt. 

Iridescent Dyestuff & Color Co., 
Brooklyn. Dr. A. R. Frintz. 

N. Y. Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 212 
Pearl St., N. Y.C. P. R. Mackinney. 

American Dyewood Co., 648 The 
Bourse, Phila., Pa. Philip C. Leonhardt. 

Journal of Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, 35 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. Geo. 
W. Nott, Adv. Mgr. 

Sherman & Mason, 211 No. Front St., 
Phila., Pa. L. H. Mason. 

Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering, 
239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. R. C. Ber- 
gen, Asst. Editor. 

Color Investigations Laby., Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Aida M. Doyle. 

John J. White, Inc., 149 Broadway, 
N.Y. C. John J. White, President. 

Frank L. May & Co., Inc., 99 John 
St. N. ¥Y. C. Arthur C. Kaufmann. 

Ernest Zobel Co., Inc., Second Ave. 
and 10th St., Brooklyn. 

Zobel Color Works, Second Ave. and 
10th St., Brooklyn. 

Zobel, Stein & Campbell, 138 Water 
mee, Bo 

Atlas Color Works. 

Colours Co., Ine. 
Wyckoff Bennett. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., 80 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y. C. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co., 61 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Mr. Shepherd M. 
Crain, Jr., Asst. Mgr.; Mr. C. A. Mace, 
Sales Mer., and Mr. Herman G. Weicker. 

Color Trade Journal, 200 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Represented by J. Merritt 
Matthews, 50 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 


Represented by 


Bay State Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 
E. J. Feeley. 
Dicks, David & Co., 3802 Broad- 


way, N. Y. C. Represented by Mr. Benj. 
F. Lippold. 

Stillman & Van Siclen Chemical Labo- 
ratory Co., Inc., 6 Church and 109 Lib- 
erty Sts., N. Y. C. 

John C. Sparks, 80 Church St., N. 
¥. C, 

T. S. Todd & Co., 42 Broadway, N. 
Ee 

Edgertyn Aniline Corp., 118 William 
St, N.Y. C. E. S. Alyton, rep. 
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Jennings & Co., 261 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Waldo Farrar. 

Nathan Salowejozyk, 976 Anderson 
Ave., N. Y. C. Mr. N. Solow. 

Hine Brothers, 80 Maiden Lane, N. 
Y. C. Mr. Arthur Hine. 

Canadian Electro Products Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. Mr. Victor G. Bar- 
tram. 

Watson Jack & Co., Ltd., Power Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. Mr. W. R. Allen. 

F. X. M. Lehmann, 261 Broadway, 
mn. TC. 

Mr. J. D. Lewis, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. J. P. Stephan. 

Ellwood Hendrick, 139 E. 40th St., 
De My 

The Western Reserve Chemical Co., 
3434 E. 98rd St., Cleveland, O. Mr. H. 
J. Sherwood. 

Frank Hemingway, Inc., 115 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 

Warehouse Mercantile Co., 24 State 
St., NN... C. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 138 Duane 
St., N. Y. C. 

The A. & B. Export & Import Corp., 
78 Wall St., N. Y. C. 

Hydro-Carbon Chemical Products Co., 
Cardington, Pa. 

Herman & Herman, Inc., 6 Church St., 
N. Y. C. Mr. Jas. R. Edwards, Treas. 

United Chemical Products Corp., York 
and Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. C. 
T. Hamilton, Pres. 

United Aniline 
Inc., 377 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Araps, Secy. 

Century Colors Corp., 182 Front St., 


& Chemical Works, 
Mr. L. 


N. Y. C. Otto L. Obermaier. 
United Oil & Chemical Corp., 61 
Broadway, N. Y.C. Chas. S. Wehrly. 
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